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STATEMENT BY PRESS CORRESPONDENTS 


The following statement was ed from Budapest during the 
trial, It was signed by the representatives of Reuters, The Times, 
The Daily Express, The Daily Worker, The Daily Telegraph (Great 
Britain); Associated Press, Telepress, International News Service 
(U.S.A.); and representatives of journals and agencies in France, 
Italy, U.S.S:R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Rumania, Sweden, 
Switzerland:— 


“Tn view of the untrue reports written and broadcast abroad 
about the journalistic coverage of the Mindszenty trial, the under- 
signed foreign correspondents wish to state that they regard these 
charges as unfounded attacks upon the integrity of their own re- 
porting and they categorically wish to deny: 


(1) That censorship of any kind is being exercised upon their 
telephonic or telegraphic despatches; 

(2) That the translation of the trial from Hungarian to their 
various languages is inaccurate. The majority of correspon- 
dents either speak Hungarian themselves or are companied 
by their own personal interpreters, and there have been no 
complaints or indications that the official interpreters who are 
provided in addition are guilty of any kind of sly distortion; 


That the only correspondents granted visas or admitted to 
the courtroom are communists or communist sympathisers. 


The Trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty 


INTRODUCTION, 


Few trials in recent history have caused such an impassioned 
and hysterical outburst in both press and pulpit as that of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and some of his colleagues, in Budapest. 

Archbishops have vied with Foreign Secretaries in denouncing 
the trial as religious persecution on the one hand and as a travesty 
of justice on the other. Behind these utterances of people whose 
positions command respect has gone a barrage of stories about 
drugs, tortures and other horrors. 

It was in these circumstances that it seemed right to the present 
writer to attend the trial and see for himself how far these allega 
tions were true. What he saw is described in what follows. 

* * * * 

The events immediately preceding the trial were these. On 
November 20th Dr. Zakar, the Cardinal’s secretary, was arrested 
on a charge of treason. On December 23rd the police again visited 
the palace at Estergom, searched it and discovered a large canister 
of documents buried in one of the cellars. From this point on 
the Cardinal was under police surveillance. In the preceding week 
the Vatican, it appears, had been informed that unless the Cardinal 
were removed it would be ne ty to take legal action against 
him. On December 26th the Cardinal was arrested, as were a 
number of other people implicated by the documents discovered 
on the 23rd. 

Seven of them were brought to trial on February 3rd. The 


trial lasted for three days and the Court then adjourned until 
February 8th, when the verdict and sentences were pronounced. 


THE COURT. 


There has been considerable misunderstanding of the trial 
caused by the rather insular assumption that any court of law 
which is not based on a British model is necessarily unjust. By 
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this canon the whole legal system of France, Belgium, and most 
other countries of Europe would have to be condemned. 

Tt is, in fact, a resemblance of Hungarian to French legal 
procedure which answers the question, How did the Cardinal make 
a confession before the trial? The answer is that a preliminary 
interrogation before a legal officer is an essential part of the process. 
The record of this interrogation is a legal document brought before 
the court. Mindszenty obviously found in this the same difficulty 
that he found in the court, namely, documents in his own hand- 
writing which it was impossible to deny. 

The Court itself was the People’s Court of-Budapest. It was 
composed, according to law, of one professional Judge (Vilnos Olti) 
and four lay assessors. The lay assessors in such courts have equal 
rights with the professional judge and with him compose both 
judge and jury. 

It is the custom that the members of the court are drawn from 
different political parties. In this case, Joseph Czeh (a farmer) 
was a member of the National Peasant Party, Vilnos Komlosi (an 
auditor) a member of the Smallholders’ Party, Janos Pos (a black- 
smith), a member of the Working People’s Party coming from 
that section of it which was previously Communist, and lustvan 
Aranyos (a trade union official) a member of the Working People’s 
Party coming from that section of it which was previously Social 
Democrat. 

The Prosecutor was Gyule Alapi. 

Each of the seven defendants had his separate legal adviser. 
In all cases save one the adviser had been chosen by the defendant 
himself, The exception was the case of the Cardinal’s secretary, 
Dr, Zakar, who did not appoint a lawyer, lacking, I understand, 
the necessary funds to employ one. In his case, therefore, a 
lawyer was appointed by the College of Lawyers. 

The actual procedure of the trial was as follows. 

First the indictment was read in the presence of all the accused. 


At this stage there was an interruption on behalf of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, who requested consideration of a letter he had sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Justice asking for postponement of his 
trial as he was now prepared to negotiate with the State or, if 
necessary, to stand down while others negotiated. There was a 
legal dispute on the point and the court ruled that the trial must 
proceed. 5 

The accused were then examined in turn. The examination 
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was first conducted by the President of the Court (the professional 
judge). When he had finished, any other member of the Court 
was allowed to put questions. Then came the turn of the Prosecu- 
tor. Then of the defence lawyer. Then of the lawyers of any 
of the other defendants. The accused remained in court after 
they had been cross-examined, and were themselves allowed to 
put questions to their fellow-accused when they were, in turn, 
being examined. 

After the cross-examination of the defendants, Mindszenty 
again asked permission to make a statement. The permission was 
granted and he withdrew the statement made before his arrest 
asking his foliowers not to believe any statement he made after 
arrest. He had, he said, been well treated, and his earlier statement 
was to be considered null and void. 


Medical evidence was requested by the defence for two of 
the accused, Bela Ispanky and Paul Esterhazy. The point desired 
to be established in the first case was that Ispanky was easily sus- 
ceptible to mental influence from others. The Court refused an 
examination on the grounds that Ispanky had shown no such 
traits during his examination. For Esterhazy a physical examina- 
tion was requested and this was granted. 


Six witnesses were then heard, after being warned that they 
need not answer any question which might incriminate them. 


The first, Janos Fabian, the Cardinal’s archivist, gave evidence 
as to the burial of the documents. The next four, Imre Boka, the 
Archiepiscopal Councillor, Mrs. Joseph Eczy, one of the Cardinal’s 
clerks, Dr. Gabriel Horvarth, and Tyvadar Wydler, a bank direc- 
tor, gave evidence as to the financial transactions. 


The last witness, Janos Varedi, a Jesuit, gave evidence on 
the financing of espionage. 


The next stage in the proceedings was the admussion of the 
medical evidence on Paul Esterhazy, which showed that he was 
not fit to perform manual labour. (The point of this was to aid 
a later plea in mitigation of his transference of funds abroad.) 

After this the Prosecutor made his speech. Then each of the 
defence lawyers spoke in turn. Finally, each of the accused was 
given the right of ‘‘the last word.’’ All of the accused used the 
right, except Paul Esterhazy and Miklos Nagy. Baranyai took the 
opportunity to make a speech lasting an hour and a quarter. 


It is important to say that throughout the proceedings all of 
the accused, who seemed in good health and were certainly capable 
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of close argument, were treated with courtesy and consideratiou. 
Mindszenty was allowed to sit while he was being questioned aud 
was told that if he felt tired he was to say so and the court would 
adjourn until he felt able to face further questioning. 


The accused had opportunities to consult their lawyers during 
the trial. The prosecution was never allowed to infringe their 
rights. One example of this arose after Baranyai had made his 
last speech, in the course of which he had advanced a spirited 
defence of monarchism which, he said, was the only hope for 
Central Europe. The Prosecutor objected that it was a grave 
abuse to use the court for monarchist propaganda. His objection 
having been heard, the President asked Baranyai what observations 
he wished to make. The Prosecutor then intervened again, protest- 
ing at Baranyai being allowed to say any more. To this the 
President replied that the accused had the right of the last word 
and made it quite clear that as many times as the Prosecutor inter- 
vened, so many times would Baranyai be allowed further comment. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE ACCUSED. 


It is not possible in a short pamphlet to give a detailed account 
of the cross-examination and the speeches of all the lawyers. I 
propose, therefore, in this section to summarise the case against 
the prisoners as it emerged in the indictment, the cross-examination 
and the prosecutor’s speech. 

The following list gives the names of the accused, the positions 
they held, and the charges made against them. In the list I have 
included all currency charges under one heading, although they 
were generally on two or three different counts, e.g., of bringing 
foreign exchange into the country and of speculating with it. 

Josef Mindszenty Prince Primate and Leading an organisation aimed 
* Cardinal at overthrowing the Republic. 


Treason, 
Currency offences. 


Justin Baranyai Professor of Canon Law Playing a leading part in an 
organisation aimed at over- 
throwing the Republic. 


Andras Zakar Priest. Secretary to Participation in an organisation 
the Prince Primate aimed at overthrowing the Re- 
public. 
Treason. 
Paul Esterhazy Former Prince & Land Financing an organisation 
Owner aimed at overthrowing the Re- 
public. 
Currency offences, 


Bela Ispanky Priest Treason. 
Currency offences. 
Miklos Nagy Director of Catholic Treason. 
Action Currency offences. 
Laslo Toth Former Editor of a Treason. 
Catholic paper 

The charges listed as treason separately from the charges of 
forming an organisation aimed at overthrowing the Republic were, 
in fact, charges of espionage. 

Legitimist, or monarchist organisations were legally re-formed 
in Hungary after the liberation. They were. dissolved by their 
own members in the spring of 1946. About a month later a meeting 
was held, at which Baranyai admitted to have been present, which 
re-formed an organisation on an illegal basis. 

The country was divided into areas and each of the leaders 
was given one or more areas in which he was to supervise and 
control legitimist activity. The Government was similarly divided 
so that each of the leaders had the job of building contacts in a 
particular ministry in order to facilitate the taking of power. 


A list of members of the projected new government was drawn 
up. It was agreed that no attempt should be made to set up a 
monarchist party but that monarchists should work through exist- 
ing organisations. 


This meeting and these decisions were the: fruit of long and 
careful planning. Mindszenty, Baranyai and their immediate 
followers had been working on these problems since the liberation 
and had established contact with Otto Hapsburg in 1945. 


In the first place the link was provided by the Marquis 
Pallavicini, who travelled illegally between Budapest and Paris. 
When Mindszenty went to Rome in February 1946, for his consecra- 
tion as Cardinal, Cardinal Van Roey of Belgium brought him a 
letter from Otto Hapsburg. Van Roey agreed to act as a link with 
Otto. 


At quite an early stage it was clear to the conspirators that 
they were not nearly strong enough to place Otto on the throne. 
The peasants who had been given land would not support a move- 
ment which would take it from them. 


They could only hope to succeed if the Government were 
overthrown from outside the country. They hoped, therefore, 
foy a third world war and did their best to start it by constantly 
inviting American armed intervention. 
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When such intervention had successfully. taken place, the 
Greek situation was to be repeated, with Mindszenty playing 
Damaskinos (the parallel is drawn in their own documents) . 


Mindszenty was to become Regent and at a suitable moment 
was to crown Otto, who was also to become King of Austria. In 
his person Austria and Hungary were to be united in a federated 
State under Hungarian tutelage in which it was hoped Bavaria 
would also be included. 


The American Minister in Budapest, Mr. Schoenfeld, was not 
over-enthusiastic, and although he asked Mindszenty to keep in 
touch with him, he made it quite clear that America would not 
intervene in the internal affairs of Hungary. 


This was the situation when Mindszenty left Hungary in June, 
1947 (in a British military plane) with the ostensible purpose of 
attending a religious congress in Ottawa. He did attend the Con- 
gress. He also met the Hapsburgs. 

Perhaps the most important thing that came out of this meeting 
with Otto was the information that the new American Minister to 
Budapest, Mr. Chapin, was one of their friends and would do all 
he could to help. The whole matter was also discussed with 
Cardinal Spellman, and it was through him that Mindszenty gave 
Otto a letter authorising him to act as the official representative of 
Hungarian Catholics in America. The purpose of this was to 
strengthen his hand with the American authorities. 


On his return to Hungary the Cardinal recommended the 
acquisition by the United States of all possible economic assets’ in 
Hungary. There were visits between Mindszenty and Chapin and, 
according to the evidence of Zakar, it was thought that war might 
break out over the German situation, At one stage a letter was 
sent to Truman which finished: ‘‘Please, quick help to escape from 
this terrible situation.” 

Essentially the conspiracy as outlined was that of a fifth column 
movement designed to facilitate the overthrow of its own govern- 
ment by a foreign power. 

The episode of the Holy Crown was subsidiary to this. This 
symbol of Hungarian State power fell into the hands of the 
Americans during the war. Mindszenty, Baranyai and others did 
all they could to prevent its return to Hungary and to have it pre- 
served, preferably at Rome, as a monarchist symbol. 


Mindszenty, Baranyai and Zakar were accused of participating 
in the whole of this plot. Paul Esterhazy came into the picture 
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on the financial side. Considerable sums of money, mainly 
American dollars, were brought into the country to finance the 
work. Not all of the money reached the country. Some of it, 
for example, was diverted to buy three motor cars in Rome. Two 
of them were transferred to Hungary. The third was given to a 
director of Vatican Radio to facilitate his promotion of a Hungarian 
programme hostile to the Republic. 


The money brought into the country had to be exchanged into 
Hungarian forints. This service was performed by Esterhazy, who 
was glad, on the one hand, to assist a monarchist movement and 
equally glad, on the other, to be able to exchange his fortune into 
dollars which were then transferred to Austria where he hoped, 
later, to follow them. 


The last three of the accused, Ispanky, Nagy and Toth, were 
accused of espionage subsidiary to the main plot. This work was 
led in Hungary by Bela Ispanky and the information was sent to 
a former director of Catholic Action, Mihailovics, who had fled the 
country and established headquarters in Rome, where he maintains 
an “information” service for Hungarians abroad directed against 
the Republic. (There is little doubt that this is the source of the 
“documented”’ stories of the ‘‘deadly’’ drug actedron, otherwise 
known as benzydrine.) Mihailovics acted as an agent for C.I.C. 
(American counter-intelligence) but appears also to have had links 
with other intelligence services. 


This part of the story, when given in coutt, rivalled a Phillips 
Oppenheim spy story. Agents received unheralded visits from a 
woman with a Swiss passport. Instruction was given in the use of 
secret inks. The necessary material was provided. 


The cross-examination of Mindszenty himself simply elaborated 
the general picture. The only startling thing it brought to light 
was the letter he had attempted to smuggle from prison to the 
American Minister, Mr. Chapin, asking for a car and a plane to 
help him escape and promising to pay the pilot the sum of four 
thousand dollars. 

Tt was made clear that his politics had always been those of 
the extreme right. In 1919 he had said in a press statement: ‘‘The 
press is in the hands of the Jews. In future it will be in the hands 
of us Catholics.”’ 

That this anti-Semitic attitude had persisted was shown by 
his more recent refusal to give press interviews if the correspondent 
concerned was of Jewish origin. 


With this went the normal propaganda against the U.S.S.R. 
In a book he published in 1942 called ‘‘The Mother,’’ he wrote 
(Vol. 2, p. 21): 

“Thirty-eight millions of Russians are in concentration 
camps. All the children are vagabonds in the streets. Young 
children are decorated in the Red Square as Heroes of the Soviet 
Union for denouncing their mothers to the police.” 


It also emerged that although he had refused in 1946 to recog- 
nise the Republic he had considered the Nazi government of the 
country as legal. 


Mindszenty’s difficulties in the court were well illustrated by 
the following two questions: 

“Did you ask the American Legation to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of the country?”’ 

nvesue 

“Tn 1945 you stated to President Tildy that the Russians as a 
foreign power should not intervene in the affairs of the country. 
How do you reconcile these attitudes?’ 


“T was wrong.”’ 
THE DEFENCE. 


It has been widely assumed in this country that the accused 
simply pleaded guilty to all the above and that there is nothing 
more to be said on this side of the story. The truth is not quite 
so simple. 

Confronted with a mass of documents, with each other’s 
statements, and with the evidence of witnesses, the accused had 
no alternative but to plead guilty.* They admitted what they knew 
was known. They would admit nothing more if they could help it. 

As an example of this the behaviour of Baranyai can be quoted. 
During his cross-examination the President began to read a docu- 
ment giving the plans of the legitimist organisation, which he 
attributed to Baranyai. After he had read only a few lines 
Baranyai interjected and said it was not his. The incident passed 
and the President read on. A little later Baranyai objected more 
forcibly. He named somebody who might have written the docu- 
ment. He, certainly, had nothing to do with it. The Prosecutor 
then tabled the original handwritten copy and after a momentary 
hesitation Baranyai had to admit that the handwriting was his 
and the document was his. 

*Baranyai alone pleaded not guilty. 
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The various defence lawyers did not share a common line and 
were sometimes contradictory. Whereas, for example, Baranyai’s 
lawyer denied a conspiracy, Mindszenty’s lawyer admitted a con- 
spiracy but tried to shift the blame. 


The general line of the defence, however, was to deny tha 
the significance of the admitted actions was that placed upon them 
by the prosecution. Many arguments of this kind developed over 
espionage questions. Information had been passed, for example, 
of an entirely imaginary general mobilisation. The Prosecutor said 
that the purpose of this was to incite war. The defence said thai 
it was false information and was it treason to give false information 
to potential enemies? 


The defence put forward for the Cardinal was that, first of 
all he was sorry for what he had done that was wrong. But much 
of his activity had stemmed from his opposition to the land reform, 
and here he was acting under special instructions from the Vatican 
so that the responsibility was not really his. Some of the letters 
produced in court pre-dated the Republic. When he first got into 
touch with the Americans they were members of the Allied Contro: 
Commission. (Had matters stopped at this point this, no doubt, 
would have been a valid defence.) It is true that certain plans 
had been made. Did this, however, prove that they would have 
been operated? His various meetings abroad and at home were 
not conspiratorial but sprang from courtesy. He was naive and 
unused to politics. The plan was naive. It should not be taken 
seriously. 


Baranyai’s defence was extremely skilfully conducted. I 
denied, firstly, that any of the meetings admitted had been con- 
spiratorial. The monarchist organisation had been dissolved. The 
people who had worked in it, however, were old friends. They 
had known each other for years. What more natural than tha’ 
old friends should meet? They remained monarchists. Baranyai 
was a monarchist. But that was an opinion. Opinion is not, an 
cannot -be, crime. It is true that there were documents giving 
plans. There was the list of the projected government. It should 
be noted that Baranyai was a theoretician. He was accustomed 
to give theoretical exercises to his law students. As a theoretician 
he confronted the fact that there might be a war. The U.S.A. 
might win it. The Republican Government might be defeated. 
In the same spirit, therefore, as people who did not want 
the second world war saw that it might come and dug air raid 
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shelters, so Baranyai prepared his list of the Government. It was 
an exercise in “‘improbable possibilities.’’ 

What view are we to take of this kind of defence? Starting 
from the same set of admitted facts there are these two different 
interpretations, those of the prosecution and those of the defence. 
It is the view of the present writer, who attended the whole of 
the trial, that the interpretation of the prosecution was right. The 
line of the defence suggested far too many strange coincidences 
and unhappy accidents to be at all convincing. 


Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that it were 
right, what would then be the position? It is interesting to trans- 
late it into terms of British Law. 


According to Kenny’s ‘‘Outlines of Criminal Law’? a con- 
spiracy is ‘‘the agreement of two or more persons to effect any 
unlawful purpose.’’ Agreement lies in ‘‘the announcement and 
acceptance of intentions.’’ ‘‘In order of time this precedes the act 
agreed upon. But the mere fact of the parties having come to such 
an arrangement suffices to constitute a conspiracy.’’ 

It will be seen at once that in British law Baranyai’s defence 
would not serve against a charge of conspiracy. People met. They 
agreed to do certain things (to divide the country for certain pur- 
poses, to decide on a new government, etc.) This would un- 
doubtedly be a criminal conspiracy if the things they planned were 
in themselves criminal. 


At this point it is well to look at our own law of treason, which 
is strictly laid down, Even ‘‘to maintain in writing the invalidity 
of the line of succession to the Crown established by the Act of 
Settlement’’ constitutes treason. Adherence to the King’s enemies 
is treason. ‘‘Armed resistance made on political grounds to the 
public order of the realm’’ is treason. Treason, in British law, is 
a capital offence. 


Baranyai’s lawyer had skilfully skirted round his main diffi- 
culty. When he argued that there might be war and that the 
Americans might come into Hungary, he failed to mention that in 
those circumstances Hungary and the U.S.A. would be belligerents. 
The intention in that situation to set up a government with American 
agreement was as much adherence to the Republic’s enemies as was 
that of Quisling in Norway in 1940. 

THE VERDICT. 


When the verdict was given, all the accused were found guilty 
of all the crimes charged against them except Miklos Nagy, who 
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was found not guilty of treason but guilty of not reporting treason 
known to him. The grounds for this decision were that he had 
known of the espionage organisation and had participated in it, 
but that it could not be proved that the information he had handed 
over was actually secret and therefore treasonable. 


The sentences were as follows: 
Josef Mindszenty Life imprisonment. 
Justin Baranyai Fifteen years imprisonment. 


Andras Zakar Six years imprisonment. 
Paul Esterhazy Fifteen years imprisonment. 
Miklos Nagy Three years imprisonment. 
Bela Ispanky Life imprisonment. 

Laslo Toth en years imprisonment. 


There were also sentences of deprivation of property for all 
except Miklos'Nagy and Laslo Toth, These applied only to per- 
sonal property and not to corporate property held in trust for the 
church. 


After the verdict and sentences had been read, the prosecution 
argued that, except in the cases of Ispanky and Laslo Toth, the 
sentences were too lenient. / ie sentenced, except Zakar, stated 
that they wished to appeal. Zakar’s lawyer insisted on an appeal. 

The sentence that has attvacted most attention is that on the 
Cardinal. It has been described as ‘‘savage.’’ It seems worth- 
while, therefore, to explain how the sentence came to be given. 

In Hungary, as in England, a court cannot give any sentence 
it likes. For certain offences certain sentences are prescribed by 
law. Treason is a capital offence in wartime, but not in peace time. 
Leading an organisation aimed at overthrowing the Republic is at 
all times a capital offence and execution is the only punishment 
for it stated in the legal code, 

The Hungarian law of 1878 (Article 5) provides that in meting 
out punishment both mitigating and aggravating circumstances are 
to be considered: if aggravating circumstances are in the majority, 
or if there are no mitigating circumstances, the most extreme penalty 
is to be applied. Thus the heavy sentence on Bela Ispanky. If 
mitigating circumstances predominate, the lightest sentence must 
be given or, if there is only one sentence in the code for the par- 
ticular offence, then that sentence next down on the list of punish- 
ments must be given. 

It was this paragraph of the law that was applied in the case 
of Mindszenty. The list of mitigating circumstances pleaded by 
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his defence was accepted and so a death sentence was averted. 
This is the list: 
t. That essentially he had admitted his guilt. 
2. That he had repented. 
3. That he had the mentality of a man who lived far from 
life. 
4. That the American Minister Chapin had fostered his hope 
of American intervention. 
If there are those who do not find this list wholly convincing 
they would do well to remember that it saved the Cardinal’s life. 


CONCLUSION. 

The argument is still widely heard that nothing has yet ex- 
plained the change in Mindszenty’s attitude. Before his arrest 
he was a lion. He bravely opposed the State. He fought on the 
issue of Church schools, He was prepared to be martyred. When 
he appeared in court he said he was sorry. He did not fight. The 
hero had become a craven. How can this be explained? It is 
whispered that the only two possible explanations are drugs or 
torture. 

The argument, however, rests on a complete misunderstanding. 
Mindszenty’s stand against the nationalisation of schools, whether 
right or wrong, was clear and bold. Had he been concerned with 
the same subject in court, no doubt he would have been equally 
clear and bold. The issue in court, however, was an entirely 
different one, and a very much less creditable one. It was an issue 
of gambling on war, of espionage, of the black market and of the 
testoration of the Hapsburgs. Confronted with his own papers, 
what could Mindszenty do? 

There was only one alternative to the line he actually took. 
That would have been to say: Yes, I plotted to restore the Haps- 
burgs. To this end I committed treason, espionage, and currency 
offences. I did this and I glory in it. 

Had Mindszenty done this the Vatican would not have thanked 
him and his standing in Hungary would have been gone for ever. 
To equate catholicism with the Hapsburgs is not good propaganda, 
particularly since, within Hungary itself, the Hapsburgs are ex- 
tremely unpopular. 

Having been caught and having himself been unwise enough 
to preserve the evidence, Mindszenty had no ‘real alternative to 
the line he actually took. 


It is not difficult to see this. Why then, has it been so widely 
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obscured? I fear the reason is that there is something in this 
trial to be hidden. There is something from which attention must 
be averted. So the more discussion there is of Mindszenty’s atti- 
tude, the less attention is paid to what the trial was really about. 

The first thing that has to be hidden is the light that was shed 
on the State Department of the U.S.A, While paying lip service 
to United Nations statements on non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries, it was interfering deeply and dangerously 
in the internal affairs of Hungary. 

To a lesser degree the same is true of influential circles in 
Britain which appear not yet to have learned that the future is 
not to be built by using monarchist intrigues as a basis for espionage. 

Thirdly, we come to the Vatican. Mindszenty’s defence 
blamed the Vatican heavily. How accurate this was we are not 
likely to know. . But that the Vatican was involved is not in doubt. 
Six cardinals, Rohrbacher of Salzburg, Innitzer of Vienna, Faul- 
haber of Munich, Montini of Rome, Van Roey of Brussels and 
Spellman of New York, were mentioned in connection with one or 
other of the transactions discussed in the trial. The implications 
of this are deeply disturbing. 

Churchmen of all denominations have identified themselves 
with Rome in this case. They will live to regret their words. 

Christianity was not an issue in this trial. It was, however, 
mentioned from time to time. ‘Is it Christian, is it Catholic,” the 
accused were asked, ‘‘to speculate on war?”’ 

The most revealing episode of all came when one of the lay 
assessors asked the Cardinal: 

“What was Christ’s answer to the question in the Gospel, 
‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life, what lack I cba 

The Cardinal did not reply: ‘‘Sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor.’ He hesitated, and then said: 

“T do not now oppose the land reform as strongly as I did.” 

His ecclesiastical supporters might well ponder on this, re- 
membering that cases built on the kind of bases that the Mindszenty 
case offers are no more likely to endure than houses built on sand. 

The tragedy of Josef Mindszenty appears to have been the 
tragedy of a parish priest of narrow views and no great under- 
standing of the world who rose in the short period of five years 
to be a Cardinal and saw himself rising to the even dizzier height 
of a Regency. It would be wrong to insist that this personal 
tragedy should be repeated in a collective fashion by the who!e of 
organised religion. 
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